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BOOKS AND TRACTS. 


A very valuable means of spreading a knowl- 
edge of the truths of religion, is by the distribu- 
tion of suitable books and tracts. Words spoken 
often pass from the memory; although, when 
uttered under the movings of the Spirit of Christ, 
they may be greatly blessed. But the words 
which are preserved on the printed page, may 
be recurred to at any time, and may be made 
useful in future years. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the circulation of writings which have 
been prepared under a measure of the holy 
anointing, has been felt by many to be a duty 
and a service to which they were called. 

The Journal kept by Stephen Grellet during 
his numerous and extensive journeys as a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, shows that he did not neglect 
this method of sowing good seed. He often refers 
to his efforts in this direction ; and it may rev- 
erently be believed that the Divine blessing 
rested on this part of his labors as well as on 
the preaching of the Word. When tarrying for 
a short time at a village in Greece, near Athens, 
about twenty of the villagers came to gaze at 
them. The priest and others soon followed. 
Stephen says, “I felt the love of Christ towards 
them. I wished to communicate something to 
them, but our interpreter was not there. He 
had gone into the village to buy some provisions. 
Another way, however, seemed to open for con- 
veying my religious impressions. I opened the 
Greek Testament on those parts which contained 
what I wished to bring before them. These 
passages I got the priest to read to them. So 
forcible is the plain truth, in the simple lan- 
guage of Scripture, that, on hearing it read, 
several of these people were much affected, and 
broken into tears, so that when our interpreter 
returned, their hearts were prepared to receive 
what further we had to impart. We found that 
they had never heard the Scriptures read. The 
priest himself had not a copy of them. He en- 
treated us to give him one, saying, he would 
keep it very carefully locked up in the church. 
We told him, before all the people, that we 
would give them a few copies, on condition that 
they would not keep them locked up, but that 
frequently during the week, and especially on 
First-days, they would meet together, and that 
the priest or such of them as are able, would 


read them audibly to all the others. They 
promised they would do so, and parted from us 
in great tenderness.” 

When in the Southern part of Germany, in 
1832, Stephen Grellet mentions that some of the 
inhabitants of villages through which he had 
passed, came to his inn at Neuburg. He says, 
“They were from home when we visited their 
villages; they wished to be with us a little, and 
requested that we would give them some books 
like those we had distributed among the people. 
They told us that on their return to their homes, 
late in the evening, they found every family 
collected, listening attentively to what one read 
to the others out of the tracts we had left them, 
and that parents and children were in tears. 
One of them, on returning home in the after- 
noon, met some boys on the road reading a tract 
with much attention; he listened for awhile, and 
felt such a strong desire to have one of the tracts, 
that he offered a large price for one, but the 
children replied that no money could induce 
them to part with such good books.” 

In connection with the distribution of books, 
Stephen Grellet mentions the case of a converted 
Jew who was travelling in Arabia. “He had 
a number of New Testaments in that language, 
which he distributed on his journey ; he was also 
in the practice of frequently reading it to the 
people in the market-places. On one of these 
occasions he was sent for by the Pasha, who in 
a rough manner inquired of him, ‘ What is this 
that I hear of you? it is said that you read in a 
book that declaims against Mahomet and our 
holy religion, and which is caleulated to cause 
the people to revolt against the Sultan,’ &e. 
The Jew replied, ‘ You have been greatly misin- 
formed ; for the book I read in has not the name 
of Mahomet in it; it was even written before 
Mahomet was born; and, so far is the doctrine 
it contains from exciting the people to revolt, 
that if they were obedient to it, the Grand Sultan 
could not have a more peaceful and upright 
people in all his dominions. To convince your- 
self of it, please to accept this one copy of it,’ on 
which he presented him with a New Testament, 
in Arabic, very nicely bound. The Pasha took 
it, examined it, and said, ‘It is a very pretty 
book.’ Books in those parts are rare. A few 
days after, the Jew had occasion to go to the 
palace of the Pasha; when at the door, he heard 
the Pasha reading in the Testament to many of 
his people who stood about him; he was then 
reading some of the miracles recorded by the 
Evangelists, and now and then made his own 
remarks to his attendants. Observing the Jew 
at the door, he called out to him, ‘Come in, come 
in; I am reading out of your book to my people; 
Christ was indeed a great one; I also observe 
that all his miracles were made publicly among 
the people, whereas all those of Mahomet were 
in private.” 

Anna Shipton tells, in her book, “ The Lord 
was There,” of having sent some little books to 
a boy who was employed to clean knives, &c., in 
a ladies’ school, with a request that he would 
give them to the three servants, who had been 


very kind to him. One of them was given by 
the boy to the housemaid; who at the same time 
received a message to summon her to the sick 
bed of a brother, who had been sent home as an 
invalid from India. He had been a source of 
trial and sorrow to the family for many years ; 
and had now returned to die. The housemaid 
put the tract in her pocket to read on the rail- 
way journey, for the purpose of beguiling the 
time rather than for any desire after its contents. 
When she reached home, her brother was worse; 
and the despair of his soul was such she knew 
not what to say to him. She had no comfort to 
offer him; for his grief was the grief of a heart 
broken for sin, and his ery for mercy was a mys- 
tery to her. 

She remembered the little book ; it was about 
God’s love to sinners like him; so she read it to 
him. She was amazed at his rapt attention and 
thankfulness. She sat up with him that night ; 
and again and again she read the tract to him. 
The words were like bread to his famishing soul : 
“God so loved the world, that He gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
And “He gave himself for our sins, that He 
might deliver us from this present evil world, 
according to the will of God.” “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

The following day, the housemaid returned to 
her place of service, deeply impressed by the 
work of the Spirit on the young man’s soul. 
The next week she received a letter from her 
mother, telling her of the happy death of the 
prodigal, and the blessing that he had received 
through the tract she carried him. 

On another occasion, when riding in a railway 
ear with only one fellow passenger, a young 
man of exclusive demeanor, she felt so clearly 
the extension of Divine love towards him, that 
she felt constrained to extend an invitation to 
him. What followed she thus describes: 

“The young man listened, drew himself up 
haughtily, and replied: ‘My family do not ap- 
prove of such questions.’ 

“Smiling consciously at his idea of escape, I 
said, ‘I am not speaking to your family, but to 
you.’ 

“ He rejoined coldly, ‘Then J do not approve 
of such questions.’ 

“There was a pause. 

“T said—though gently I thought (perhaps it 
sounded somewhat sternly, for he turned quickly 
at last and looked at me), ‘When you meet me 
before the Lord, in that day when the secrets of 
men are judged, how will you answer when the 
Lord tells you that He sent me with an invita- 
tion to you to come to Him, and that your reply 
was, that you did not approve of his message ?’ 

“He looked astonished and uncomfortable ; 
but maintained a cold, thoughtless haughty 
silence, while he gazed intently through the 
carriage window.” 

During the time of silence she felt an impres- 
sion to give him a tract. The only one she had 
with her bore the title, “That Man Saved my 
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neither bag, staff nor club; but are in the Vine 
bearing fruit; setting a-top on the highest hill 
and mountain with their backs against the 
weather.— George Fox. 


John Pounds—the Founder of Ragged Schools. 


(Concluded from page 107.) 

Several little incidents are given which illus- 
trate the old man’s happy way of interesting 
and instructing his scholars :— 

“A little lad came running to us with some- 
thing bright and green in his hands. ‘Mr. 
Pounds,’ he said, almost out of breath, ‘ what’s 
this, so bright and green? it grows all along the 
hedgerow, a long way.’ Johnny received it from 
the boy very respectfully; if it had been the 
king he could not have been more respectful. 

‘They call it traveller’s joy,’ he said; ‘it is not 
in bloom yet—you found no flowers upon it.’ 
‘No, said the boy, ‘only leaves.’ ‘No, it’s too 
early for the flowers. It’s a clematis; but they 
call it traveller’s joy. Its leaves are bright and 
green, spreading plentifully over the hedges a 
long way together; and its flowers, when they 
come out, are a greenish-white, and look bright 
and gay; and when the flowers go to seed, every 
seed has a longish feathery tail, curling out from 
one end, almost as white as the flowers, and they 
glisten in the sunshine. So they brighten the 
hedgerows all through spring, summer and au- 
tumn—in spring, with their bright green leaves; 
in summer, with their white flowers; in autumn, 
with their white feathery seeds, all looking so 
pleasant and cheerful along the road-sides. I’ve 
often thought this is why they call it trav eller’s 


joy—it cheers the traveller on his w -” 


Then another boy comes up with a piece of 
scarlet pimpernel, and the old man explains why 
it is called the shepherd’s weather-glass. Then 
there is a lecture on the scarlet poppy, and so 
forth. ... 

[A comfortable dinner on the Hill, and a tea 
at the shop after their return, completed the 
treat which John Pounds, out of his poverty, 
managed to provide annually for his young 
flock. 

It is hardly credible that Pounds could have 
done all he is described as doing—not only for 
his pupils, but for all the sick and suffering 
round him—out of his own scanty earnings. 
Yet we are assured that not only was his school 
absolutely free, but he also steadily refused all 
offers of money for himself. Not, indeed, that 
rich and influential folk seemed to trouble much 
about the poor old cobbler while he lived. 

He did not, however, refuse help when he 
needed it for his little ones ; but such help came 
mostly from the poor. From time to time the 
old man’s heart was cheered by an unexpected 
visit from an “old boy,” who would come and 
lean over the low half-door and delight his 
former teacher by reminding him of some little 
ragamuffin that he had perhaps coaxed into 
that very room, years before, by the tempting 
offer of a hot potato! Such grateful and wel- 
come visitors generally insisted that the school- 
master, to whom they owed so much, should ac- 
cept some small offering to help him forward in 
his work among a younger generation. . . . 

[One of his old scholars thus relates his 
school-boy days]: 

“Father took me by the hand—I was a very 
little chap then—and we went to Mr. Pounds’, 
in that little shop in St. Mary’s Street. It was 
full of children—as full as it could hold; there 
did not seem room for another; and good Mr. 
Pounds was sitting amongst them, on his bench 
at the window, working.” 
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The first lesson is then described: “He says 
(oh, so kindly and lovingly, drawing me gently 
to him), ‘ Now, come my little fellow; Jn the 
beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. 
He always began so. He began so with every 
one; whether they could read or not, he always 
began with the first chapter of Genesis. I as- 
tonished them at home; for I could go through 
the first chapter of Genesis before I well knew 
all my letters: 

“Sometimes he would explain it to all the 
school at once how God created the heavens and 
the earth. He delighted in explaining this. 
There were some tall boys and girls that could 
not read—much taller than I was—and they 
stood behind and listened to these explanations, 
and so learned in this manner. There was 
another chapter that was one of his great favor- 
ites—the fifth chapter of Matthew, the beginning 
of out Lord’s sermon on the mount. He was 
very fond of giving us these two chapters to 
read. .. 

“Mr. Pounds often went out suddenly during 
school hours. He'd leave us all alone, boys and 
girls together, and say to us, ‘Now you bide 
here till I come back, and mind you ‘be good.’ 
Then he’d tell one of the older boys, perhaps, to 
take care of us when he went out to some poor 
neighbor, perhaps to take them a dinner he had 
been cooking for them, or some broth or gruel.” 

But the old cobbler was not satisfied with 
merely receiving such as came to him; he went 
forth also “to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” He went about all the lowest and most 
degraded places in that wretched neighborhood, 
seeking for poor children “that nobody cared 
for.” When he saw a poor, starving little thing 
“ poking in the gutter,” “ That’s one for me,” he 
would say. Let him describe in his own words, 
his method of procedure :—* An’ I goes gently 
towards it, and I says to it, ‘ Will y have a taty?’ 
I has a boiled taty ready in my pocket; I pulls 
it part out, and when it sees it, it says Ves’ 
And whiles it’s eating its taty, I moves off, yet 
not so fast but it can keep up wi’ me. But be- 
fore it’s done eating its taty, I takes care to be 
in my shop. It follows me into the shop for 
another taty, and as sure as it comes once it 
comes again.” 

Good old John Pounds was called to his rest 
very suddenly, in the midst of his labors of love. 
The Christmas of 1838 found him in his usual 
health, full of active benevolence, carrying forth 
portions to the sick and needy, for the weather 
was very severe; teaching in his school, striding 
hither and thither on errands of kindliness and 
mercy, with bare head and arms. “ What’s frost 
or cold to him? his heart is warm enough!” 
those who watched him would exclaim. The 
cobbler always had a festive Christmas day. He 
had a piece of roast-beef and a huge plum-pud- 
ding; and during the afternoon he held a sort 
of levée, all the neighbors being welcome to drop 
in and taste the famous pudding, which, tradi- 
tion asserts, invariably held out till the very last 
visitor had had a bit. On that Christmas day 
he was in his glory. Such of the children as 
were likely to get no pudding at home—perhaps 
no dinner at all—were invited to dine with him. 
After the meal was over the old man stirred his 
fire and produced the little presents that he had 
provided. Then the oleh began to drop 
in, and the afternoon passed quickly by. 

“T’m as happy as I can be,” he exclaimed to 
his nephew: “1 haven’t a wish on earth unful- 
tilled. And now, if it please God to take me 
before I can no longer do for myself!—No, I 
would not live so long as to be a burden to any 
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one ;—when I can no longer do for myself, I 
should like to die—like a bird dropping from 
its perch.” 

His last wish was fulfilled. New-Year’s day 
came, and John Pounds was still all life and 
activity. He had bought a pint of sprats for 
his dinner, and was very gleeful over the un- 
wonted treat that he was about to give himself. 
The school was in full swing when, at ten o’clock, 
the old man suddenly rose, and charging the 
youngsters to be good in his absence, which he 
said would be very brief, he carried off one of 
his boys to visit a Mr. Carter, whose house was 
not far distant. The lad had a sore heel, for 
which Pounds desired to get some ointment ; at 
the same time he bade him bring his slate, that 
Mr. Carter might see what progress he had made 
with his arithmetic. 

Mr. Carter’s house was reached, and the slate 
was sent in, by way of introduction, while mas- 
ter and pupil stood in the hall. A noise was 
heard ; some members of the family hurried out, 
and found the old man lying helpless on the 
floor. They raised him into a chair, applied 
restoratives, and for a little he rallied. A doctor 
who happened to be passing was called in. He 
saw at a glance how matters stood; in ten 
minutes John Pounds was dead! 

ovesnennsnanigitiadamanamests 
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Saving Faith. 


“There is a faith that overcomes the world, 
and there is a faith that is overcome of the 
world.” That faith that overcomes the world, 
that is operative, bringing mankind into har- 
mony with the will of God, is the faith that 
saves. “ By grace are ye saved through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God: 
not of works, lest any man should boast.” 

If any one has a saving faith he acts upon 
that faith, which makes it operative, producing 
a change in his life. “To as many as received 
Him, [Christ] to them gave He power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his name.” The Apostle tells us that faith 
comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God. Yet there were those in that day having 
ears that did not hear so as to make any change 
in their lives. As the wonder-working power of 
Divine Grace is heeded, it makes the human 
family willing to comply with the terms upon 
which salvation is offered—which are repent- 
ance and faith. “ Let the wicked man forsake 
his ways, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him come unto the Lord, and He will 
abundantly pardon ; not saving us in our sins, 
but from our sins.” 


GrorGE Briaes. 
New SHaron, Iowa. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Botanical Notes. 


He who passes along the streets of Philadel- 
phia, on Chestnut Street above Eleventh, may 
observe a conservatory placed on the line of the 
street, through whose windows during the whole 
of the winter season, may be seen most interest- 
ing collections of growing plants, which the 
owner thus displays for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of the thousands who daily pass by. 

On the afternoon of the 18th of Tenth Month, 
my attention was arrested by some fine speci- 
mens of the Pitcher-plant (Nepenthes Hookert- 
ana), the leaves of which are among the most 
curious of Nature’s productions. The main body 
of the leaf is long and comparatively narrow, 
not much unlike those of some of the lilies and 
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For ‘‘ THe Frrenp.”’ 


WATER LILIES. 


The south winds wake 

The lilies on the lake 

To greet the early morning ; 

So the Spirit’s lovely breath 

Doth gently wake our souls from death ; 
Our early life adorning. 


orchids in shape; but the central stem of the 
leaf, instead of ending where the expansion of 
the leaf ceases, is greatly lengthened, so that it 
hangs down like a green cord of a foot or so in 
length. At the end of this cord grows in an up- 
right position, a green cup thickly blotched 
with reddish-brown, about the size and shape of 
a goose’s egg, open at the top, where it is bor- 
dered with a colored lip or flange. Over the 
open top is fastened in a sloping position a cover 
about the size of the opening, which looks as if 
it might be designed to shelter the cup from any 
shower of rain which might fall upon it. 

The researches of Darwin and other natural- 
ists, seem to show that the real use of this lid is 
to entice insects into the cup open below to re- 
ceive them. Its under side is furnished with 
honey glands, whose secretions are doubtless very 
attractive to many insects ; and from its sloping 
surface the descent is easy into the cavern below, 
where the watery fluid secreted by the inner sur- 
face of the cup speedily closes the breathing 
pores and drowns the unfortunate victim. 

The Nepenthes belongs to the somewhat numer- 
ous family of insect-eating plants, which by vari- 
ous devices entrap their visitants, drown them 
in their slimy embraces, and then absorb the 
nourishment which their bodies are capable of 
furnishing. Among these carnivorous plants we 
suppose many of our readers are more or less 
familiar with several species of Sun-Dew (Dro- 
sera), and with the American Pitcher-plants 
(Sarracenia), which grow abundantly in the 
swamps of the Pine Barrens of New Jersey. 

The genus Nepenthes, of which there are now 
known more than 30 species, inhabits the tropi- 
cal swamps of the East Indies, Madagascar, 
Australia, &c. The lid of the pitcher or cup, 
formed at the extremity of the leaf, does not 
open until the leaf is completely developed, and 
before this takes place, the watery liquid is se- 
creted and partly fills the cup; so that it cannot 
be derived from the rain-fall. The different 
species vary much in shape and appearance. 
The N. distillatoria has narrow cylindrical pitch- 
ers, 6 or 8 inches long, which are of the same 
light green color as the leaves. It is so abundant 
in Ceylon that the natives use the strong mid- 
ribs of the leaves for cords or withes. A variety 
of this has been found, in which the pitchers are 
of a deep blood-red color. In one species, found 
in Borneo, (N. raja), the pitchers are a foot in 
depth and 6 inches in diameter. 

In investigating the kinds of insects which 
are found in the pitchers of our American plant 
(Sarracenia), Prof. Riley of St. Louis, discovered 
a species of flesh fly, not before known, which 
drops its maggots into the tube of the pitcher, 
where they feed upon-the soft parts of the in- 
sects it contains. At maturity, the maggot makes 
its way through the base of the tube, burrows in 
the ground, and is transformed into a fly. 

J. W. 


The Beguiling Influence of Human Wisdom.— 
The minds of too many of our young people have 
become so much dazzled with the glare of crea- 
turely activity and excitement, as to have little 
relish for the plain, but incontrovertible truths 
of the Gospel in their primitive purity. O! the 
beguiling influence of human wisdom! how doth 
it corrupt from the simplicity that is in Jesus: 
it strikes at the very life of spiritual Chris- 
tianity.”—Daniel Wheeler. 


























The lilies bloom 

Beneath the blaze of sunny noon, 
Their fragrance sweet extending ; 
So, as we love, our prayers arise 
Like incense floating to the skies, 
To the throne of God ascending. 






































The lilies grow 

Where living waters flow 

From hidden fountains bubbling ; 

So, when our souls to Christ are led, 
Their thirst is gone, their hunger fed, 
Made calm from all their struggling. 


The lilies fold 

With robes of snow their hearts of gold 
When evening shades are falling; 

So, when we sink to heavenly rest, 

We hold Christ’s love within our breast 
And wait his blessed calling, 
































R. J. W. 
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WHEN, WHERE AND HOW? 
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BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 





Dear Lord! in some dim, future year, 

In some dim future month and day, 
Abides the hour, the solemn hour, 

When thou shalt call my soul away; 
That year, that month, that day of days 
Come soon ? come late?—I know not when ; 
O Thou who rulest all my ways! 
Master of life, whom Death obeys, 

3e with me then, be with me then! 

























Somewhere upon this globe of ours 
Is hid the spot where I must die ; 
Where ’mid the snows, or ’mid the flowers, 
My shrouded form shall coflin’d lie; 
If north or south? If east or west? 
At home? abroad ?—I know not where ; 
O tender Father, Lord of grace, 
Whose presence fills the realms of space, 
Be with me there, be with me there ! 














By fire? by flood? by famine sore? 
By sudden stroke? by slow decay? 
When Death’s dark angel opes the door, 
How shall it call my soul away ? 
God only knows; He bends the bow, 
And He alone can fix the dart; 
Yet care I not, when, where, or how 
The end may come, sweet Lord! if Thou 
Wilt then but shield me in Thy heart ! 
i 
For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


THE WIDOW’'S MITE. 


“ More than they all,” the lip of Truth declared, 
When the poor widow to the Temple came 

With her two mites,—her all of worldly goods, 
And cast them in the treasury. The rich 

Of their abundance gave and willingly, 

But she her living freely did bestow ; 

And the world’s wealth, had she at her dispose, 
Would have been given to the cause espoused, 
Which was so dear to her, as cheerfully. 

The structure was adorned with goodly stones, 

And exquisite the finish. Beneath its dome 

Stood one uncrowned, “ greater than Solomon ;” 

A lowly look was his, and yet his brow 

Bespoke a being of no common mould. 

“ More than they all,” how strange unto the ear 

Of those then gathered, seemed the Saviour’s words, 
Ere they discerned his meaning. He who sees 
Not as man seeth, looketh to the heart, 

And by the motive is the action weighed. 

Her name we may not know; from whence she came 
Or whither she returned, no record tells, 

Or of her tribe, or of her family; 

And yet her memory will ever live. R. 








































































“The heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is 
living grain ; 

Seeds, which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill 

with gold the plain.” 


_ 1 am afraid of taking up a rest in consola- 
tions, as suffering seems the allotment of the 
present day.— Mary Capper. 
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For “ Tue Frienp,”’ 
The writer of the following “ Thoughts in a 
Friends’ Meeting House,” &c., had been attend- 
ing the meetings of the Hicksite branch, but 
was not satisfied with their religious views, nor 
the doctrines held by a great number of their 
members. He could not unite with them as a 
Society in their views of spiritual things, nor 
could he find rest with those churches having a 
man-made ministry. There were no Orthodox 
Friends’ Meetings near where he lived. His wife 
was a member of the Hicksite branch, and the 
continued to attend their meetings together, 
Having business in Philadelphia during the 
Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, he was 
led to attend their meetings while he remained 
in the city, and perceived that their testimonies 
and doctrines were different from the Hicksite 
Society. When he returned home he continued 
to attend meeting with his wife, as heretofore, 
and in process of time believed that it was his 
duty to testify in public for the Master. And 
during a pubilic meeting of this Society he was 
under a deep spiritual visitation from that word 
which is quick and powerful, and is a discerner 

of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
Afterwards, by prayer and supplication, he 
was led to attend those meetings of Friends, as 
the way opened, who believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, and that He suffered death on the cross, 
without the walls of Jerusalem, for all man- 
kind, that whosoever believeth on Him and is 
baptized with his baptism shall be saved. 
J.S. W. 


Thoughts in a Friends’ Meeting House, and 
Reflections Therefrom. 


The Friends and many others, who, we be 
lieve, were not of this persuasion, have assem- 
bled themselves together for the purpose of 
worshipping God; and it is to be hoped that 
the greater number of those thus assembled on 
this occasion have come together for this pur- 
pose. A solemn silence soon overspreads the 
meeting. The words—* There is a division 
and a dividing line,” came, vividly before my 
spiritual vision. What can this mean? I 
queried, as no one has yet broken the silence 
by rising to speak. The words were repeated 
in the same manner, but with much more force 
than before, “ There is a division and a dividing 
line: arise and speak the words.” The emotion 
and the force of the words of this spiritual 
visitation were such as not to admit of any 
doubts. My heart seemed to sink within me. 
I cried in my soul, O! my Lord, how can I do 
this work? Is there no other way? Wilt thou 
not remove this burden from me? Then came 
the answer, “Thou mayest write them. There 
is a division and a dividing line.” I replied, I 
will write them. Then a peaceful calm settled 
over my troubled spirit, but the words above 
written still sounded in my ears. I queried, 
what can the meaning of those words be? The 
answer came, “ There is Christ and there is anti- 
Christ.” Then I began to understand the 
meaning of this visitation :—There is a division 
and a dividing line, and it is between Christ 
and anti-Christ. 

There were several speakers, but no one spoke 
of the divinity of Christ, until near the close of 
the meeting, when a woman spoke on this sub- 
ject, and explained, that Jesus was not a man, 
but that He was the Christ, and that the best 
thing that the Friends* could do would be to 
acknowledge the divinity of Christ. 





*The Meeting of Friends referred to, and which the 
writer of this article attended, was the Hicksites’. 
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The Hicksite Friends, as a Society, do not 
acknowledge the divinity of Christ, and are 
Unitarian in doctrine and belief. There are 
individuals, no doubt, among this branch of 
Friends who believe that Jesus was the Christ. 
It was the spread and adoption of Unitarian 
doctrines that lead to the great division in the 
Society of Friends throughout the United States 
in 1827—the seceding portion of the Society 
taking the name of Hicksite from a distinguished 
speaker, Elias Hicks. Those that remained were 
called Orthodox, from their holding to, or pro- 
fessing orthodox doctrines in common with other 
Evangelical churches. 

It is a sad spectacle to any one in sympathy 
with Friends or their primitive principles, to 
behold them divided and subdivided as they 
are at the present day. 

Who is anti-Christ? ‘Who is a liar but he 
that denieth that Jesus is the Christ. He is 
anti-Christ that denieth the Father and the 
Son. Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father.” 1 John ii: 22, 23. “And 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is not of God. And this is 
that spirit of anti-Christ, whereof ye have heard 
that it should come; and even now already is 
it in the world.” 1 Johniv: 3. “For many 
deceivers are entered into the world, who con- 
fess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. 
This is a deceiver and an anti-Christ.” 2 John: 
i: 7. This is a scriptural interpretation of the 
word anti-Christ; and in 1 John ii: 18, we are 
told that even now there are many anti-Christs, 
whereby we know that it is the last time. I 
would earnestly exhort my readers to study 
carefully those passages quoted, and they will 
give a clear idea of anti-Christ; and also to 
read carefully in connection therewith the first 
and second Epistles of John. 

In worldly matters union is considered neces- 
sary for success. In 1 Corinthians i: 13, “Is 
Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? 
Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” 
Christ is not divided, but there is a division 
and a dividing line between Christ and anti- 
Christ. If it were necessary to prove that 
Christ is the Son of God, and was in the flesh 
in the person of Jesus, I would quote from 
passages where the query was put direct by 
Him to his disciples, and answered by Peter: 
Matthew xvi: 15, 16, 17 and 18—“ He saith 
unto them, But who say ye thatI am? And 
Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-jonah, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is 
in heaven. And I say also unto thee, That 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church: and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

The Scriptures contain many other proofs 
that Jesus was the Christ, but we must leave 
this matter with our readers, with the exhorta- 
tion to search the Scriptures; read them for 
yourselves deliberately and prayerfully. After 
you have done this, can you say that Jesus was 
only a man? Or will you not exclaim as Peter 
did?—“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” We must either confess Christ or 
deny Him; there is no neutral ground in this 


doctrine. He prayed that all his people might 
be one. Let us come to Him in humble prayer 


that we may be one in Him. If we are one in 
Christ, then there is no division nor dividing 
line amongst us. This rock upon which the 
Church of Christ is built is the Truth, as it is 



































































in Christ, our Lord, for He is the Way, the 
Light and the Life, and besides Him there is 
no other way ; for he that cometh by any other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber. 
the only sure foundation, and if we build upon 
it, then we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 


Cemetery, John Storr, one of Whitby’s brave 
lifeboat men. 
shipping and fishing craft of the port lowered 
their colors half-mast, and many thousands of 
persons witnessed the passing, to the cemetery, 
of the funeral procession, which was a remark- 
ably long one. 
was carried shoulder-high through the streets, 
by lifeboat men and fishermen. 
rites at the grave-side were performed, and the 
scene was deeply affecting, for deceased was not 
only respected for his bravery, but also beloved 
for his many personal qualities. 
was a member of a numerous family of that 
name, all of whom spent the best years of their 
lives in the precarious occupation of fishing in 
the deep sea; all of whom had a deserved repu- 
tation for unselfish heroism ; and many of whom 
sacrificed their own lives in their attempts to 
save those of others, who had been cast upon the 
rocky coast of Whitby, by the angry waves. 
Storr’s own father perished in one of the most 
brilliant enterprises ever recorded in the national 


deceased, John Storr, was ever to the fore, in 
times of peril, to those at sea; and, for many 
years, none of the Whitby lifeboats have gone 
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Last month, there was buried, in Whitby 


On the day of the furreral, all the 
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John Storr 


lifeboat annals; while a brother and two uncles 
lost their lives, in similar deeds of heroism. The 


out to shipwrecks, without having him as one of 
the crew. He was one of the coxswains, of a 
crew of brave fellows, that have saved many 
scores of lives, from vessels which have been 
beaten on Whitby’s shore by the fury of the sea, 
and there dashed to pieces. He has had many 
miraculous escapes, one about eight or nine years 
ago, when the lifeboat, while on one of her ad- 
venturous expeditions, was upset by a huge sea. 
She, however, soon righted herself again, but 
four of the crew were missing, among them Storr. 
He, however, was cast up on the beach, though 
unconscious. By long and patient nursing, he 
recovered. The other three poor fellows were 
drowned. The most memorable feat, accom- 
plished by a lifeboat crew, was that in January, 
1881, when the national lifeboat, “ Robert Whit- 
worth,” was dragged all the way from Whitby 
to Robin Hood’s Bay, a journey of six miles, 
through banks of snow, standing in some places, 
several yards high. A boat, containing the crew 
of a sunk ship, was off Robin Hood’s Bay, in 
momentary peril of being swamped. The Whitby 
lifeboat reached the Bay, after encountering diffi- 
culties and obstacles hitherto unheard of, and 
was launched into the terrible waves. Once she 
was driven back, twice she was driven back, 
more or less disabled, but still the plucky fel- 
lows, urged by Storr, stuck to their work, and 
again launched into the sea. At last, the frail 
craft was reached, and a crew of five or six men, 
half frozen to death, were brought to the shore, 
amid a tumult of joy that was almost delirious. 
In other brave deeds, of a similar character, 
Storr was a prominent actor, and his name will 
ever be revered, at least in the local annals of 


the doings of brave men.—Advocate of Peace. 
oo 


In the noise and false glare of a worldly life, how 
many false motives, how many erroneous opinions 
may steal in and out of the heart unnoticed. 
































of Sinai. 
young men, neither of them a relative of mine 
—as my dragoman very well knew. 
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SeLectep For “‘ THe FrRienp.”” 


The Right Choice in Early Life, 


The continuance of our Christian Society as 


a light in the world, depends much on the visited 
youth giving up, surrendering their all, without 
any capitulating in order to preserve this or that 
favorite object alive, which ought to be slain. 
We have many half-baked cakes, flitting morn- 
ing clouds, and momentary early dews, among 
us. All states have their trials, and temptations ; 
and in faithfulness or disobedience lies our in- 
creasing strength or weakness. Little trivial 
circumstances of dress or other light matters are 
presented by the enemy to young and tender 
minds. 
bosoms dehorts from entering into the tempta- 
tion; here the conflict begins, army against 
army; the free agents have to make a choice 
which standard they will join, and in this choice 
is involved their safety, their preservation, and 
capacity for further growth in holy stability and 
religious experience. 
choice, and in their diligent waiting for renewed 
help to persevere in that choice (through Divine 
mercy) consists their happiness in time and 
eternity.— Richard Shackleton. 


The sure Friend and Monitor in their 


In their making a right 


—————_ 2 oe 


By ORrenTAL custom the terms “father” 


and “mother” are by no means limited to one’s 
natural parents, but are applicable to superiors 
in years, or in wisdom, or in civil or religious 
station. 


This truth was impressed on my mind 
by an incident in my journey across the desert 
My companions in travel were two 


When, 
however, in mid-desert, we met an old Arab 


shaykh, through whose territory we were to 


pass, my dragoman introduced me as the father 
of these young men. “No, they are not my sons,” 
I said to the dragoman; but his answer was: 
“That’s all right. Somebody must be father 
here.” And when I found that, according to 
the Arab idea, every party of travellers must 
have a leader, and that the leader of a party 
was called its “father,” I saw that it would look 
better for me to be called the father of the 
young men, than for one of them to be called 
my father. 

Traces of this idea are found in the Bible use 
of the term “father.” In Genesis, Jabal is said 
to be “the father of such as dwell in tents, and 
have cattle;” the man who started the long 
line of nomad shepherds. Jubal is called “the 
father of all such as handle the harp and pipe;” 
the pioneer instrumental musician of our race. 
Joseph in Egypt speaks of himself as “a father 
to Pharaoh,” in view of the confidence reposed 
in him by the ruler of the empire. “ Be unto 
me a father and a priest,” says Micah to the 
young Levite, in the days of the Judges; be- 
cause a religious guide is, in the East, counted 
as in a peculiar sense a representative of God. 

It is not merely that the terms “ father” and 
“mother” may include others besides human 
parents, but it is that no Oriental would think 
of limiting those terms to that relationship. 
Hence this fifth requirement of the covenant of 
God’s people with their God, just as it stands, is 
in substance: Honor those who are over you in 
the Lord, as the representatives of the Lord; 
for the powers that be are ordained of God, and 
he who fails to honor them lacks in due honor 
to Him who has deputed them to speak and to 
act for himself. And herein is affirmed a 
principle which is as important to us to-day as 
it was to the Israelites in the days of Moses. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether any 
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precept of the ten covenant requirements has a 
more specific bearing on the peculiar needs of 
the American people than this injunction to 
reverence those who are in authority because 
they are God’s representatives in their sphere. 
Anarchy can have no tolerance in the mind of 
a child of God; but reverence for rightful 
authority has its home there.—H. Clay Trum- 
bull, in Sunday School Times. 


C. SpurGEoN had occasion, some time ago, 
to speak to a company of students on the im- 
portance of using illustrations, and remarked, 
in his bluff way, that illustrations enough might 
be found in a tallow candle. This was regarded 
as an extravagance of speech, whereupon he 
prepared a lecture to show what might be illus- 
trated by candles. 

A nicely japanned but shut-up box, filled 
with fine unused candles, illustrated an idle 
and spiritless church. Several colossal and 
highly colored but unlit candles were shown, 
and with them a tiny rushlight, shining as best 
it could. The big, handsome, unlit candles 
might be archbishops or doctors of divinity, or 
other persons of culture without piety, and the 
bright rushlight might be some poor boy ina 
workshop, whose life is beautiful. He showed 
an unlighted candle in a splendid silver candle- 
stick, and then a brightly burning one stuck in 
a ginger-beer bottle. He showed what a few 
people might do by combining their good 
efforts, by exhibiting the combined light of 
twelve candles. The folly of trying to light a 
candle with the extinguisher still on was shown, 
and the dark lantern illustrated the case of people 
who make no effort to let their light shine before 
men. The lecturer then placed a candle under 
a bushel, and afterwards placed the bushel- 
measure under the candle—the point of which 
was obvious. In snuffing a candle he extin- 
guished it, and remarked that Christians often 
did a like mischief by unwise rebukes or criti- 
cisms. The folly of burning the candle at both 
ends was illustrated. 

The last illustration was a number of lighted 
candles of various hues placed together on one 
stand, representing the church’s true diversity 
in unity, all the different branches burning from 
one stem and for one purpose.—From the Hart- 
ford Courant. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 

The Habit of Taking Drugs.—In speaking of 
the danger which attends the habitual use of 
any drug, The Christian Advocate says :— 

“Medicines are advertised as producing no 
tendency to a habit; that their use can be dis- 
continued without the slightest inconvenience. 
All these statements, one after another, prove 
lies. To take no medicine, no stimulant, no 
opiate, except when unmistakably and absolutely 
necessary—then the least possible quantity to 
accomplish the result, and cessation at the 
earliest possible point—constitute the only safe 
rules. The best physicians of all schools know 
this, practice it themselves, and so far as possible, 
lead their families to do so. The people at large 
are too ignorant, too much afraid of pain, too 
unwilling to deny transient enjoyments or to be 
governed by hygiene; to pay physicians for 
wisdom if they tell them they need nothing but 
cleanliness, exercise and moderation. They turn 
to the quack, the patent medicine bottle, the 
paregoric, Jamaica ginger (another name for 
spiced rum), patent gas, or any one of the 
thousand ways of trying to escape the penalty 


of continuing to act as though nature’s laws 
were a fraud.” 


Drainage in Holland.—“The twelve hours’ 
ride from Rotterdam to Hanover proved a very 
pleasant one and full of interest. Leaving the 
city, the train passes through a long traet 
which has been reclaimed by various syndicates. 
Canals have been dug through the swampy land 
at right angles, and the rich black soil thrown 
out has proved sufficient to form rectangular 
patches of arable land called ‘ polders.’ The 
canals form the highways in many places, and 
enables the landholder to do without fences. 
During the wet season they are kept at a 
proper level by means of numerous windmill 
pumps, the water being poured into larger 
canals having a slight fall toward the North 
Sea. Along the edges of the polders are rows 
of willows and poplars, and nearer the water 
are many umbelliferous plants, and every few 
yards most delightful patches of poppies. Sagit- 
tarias, cat-tails, and tall grasses very like our 
wild rice, extended into the water, which fur- 
nished an abundant crop of pretty, white water- 
lilies, smaller than those of our Middle States. 
In several places the farm hands were seen 
gathering boatloads of Duckweed (Lemna), 
which grows in great abundance.”—Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 


The Habits of the Martins.—These birds have 
made their home with me for the past forty-five 
years continuously, during the nesting season. 
I have accommodations for forty pairs in the 
eaves of our kitchen, within fifteen feet of the 
ground, where the family are continually pass- 
ing and repassing, without any apparent annoy- 
ance to the birds. They generally come one at 
a time, although several may appear to arrive 
the same night. If the season should prove 
cold and stormy, or we should have snow so as 
to prevent their getting a supply of food, they 
will stay and perish rather than return to the 
South, where it is plenty. That they always 
return in the night, is a mistake, and arises from 
the habits of the bird. “At the approaching 
dawn the merry martin begins his lively twitter, 
which continues for half a minute, then subsides 
until the twilight is fairly broken. To this 
prelude succeeds an animated and incessant 
musical chattering, sufficient near the dwelling 
to awaken the soundest sleeper.” Some of them 
arrive in the day time. Standing at our south 
window one day in early spring, I saw the 
arrival of the first martin of that year. It was 
an old male that seemed tired by his long 
journey. He made directly for his box, and I 
think, remained silent, having no one of his 
own kind to exchange ideas with. He was some 
distance from the house when first observed, but 
was at once recognized by his flight. The rest 
gradually followed him. Every new arrival by 
day seems to excite them, and is announced by 
loud cheering. 

They resent any intrusion on their premises 
with the greatest violence, and will permit no 
other bird to enter their box, if they can help 
it. The roof, which is within a few inches, is 
common to all. One year I found there was 
something exciting and disturbing them very 
much, and finally I discovered two old Norway 
rats had found their way up the drain into the 
conductor that came from the roof, and, availing 
themselves of this road, they had entered the 
cornice of the house and had been feasting on 
the young birds or eggs. I soon destroyed them. 
The next year only two pair returned. They 
have again increased and filled the empty boxes 


The red squirrels have to be watched. Formerly 
there were many of them in the town. Last 
year four of these were killed on the premises, 
They are as bad as the rats. Sometimes we had 
a full house, but since the advent of the English 
sparrow there has been trouble for the martin 
as well as for myself. The sparrows, remaining 
all winter, are ready to take possession of the 
boxes when they are opened for the martins on 
the arrival of the first one in the spring. _ Did 
the whole body of martins come at once, or 
could we tell which box to open for the new 
comer, much of the difficulty that occurs might 
be prevented, for the sparrow is no match for 
the martin in the air, but when the former once 
gets possession of the box, and sits at the en- 
trance of the hole, with his strong bill presented, 
he cannot be dislodged; and after both have 
got to housekeeping there is but little conten- 
tion between them. To attempt to dislodge the 
sparrows, I fear, would drive the martins away. 
—Selected. 


The Great Auk.—A party of men from the 
United States Fish Commission schooner re- 
cently visited Funk Island, an exposed rock 32 
miles northeast of Nova Scotia, where this bird, 
now extinct owing to the greed of man, once 
made its home. The island was found strewn 
with the bones of the Auk, and more than 100 
complete sets were gathered. It will be re 
membered that these birds could not fly by 
reason of their small wings. It was the custom 
to slaughter them with clubs before despoiling 
them of their coveted feathers.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 


Eucalyptus Honey.—This honey is of a deep 
orange color, of a transparent sirupy consistence 
in warm climates, but as seen in England, it is 
usually partly solidified. It contains about 62 
per cent. of pure sugar, and about 17 per cent. 
of the essential constituents of the Eucalyptus, 
which have useful medical properties; so that 
it is likely to be used as a substitute for cod- 
liver oil, and in other ways, in medicine. 

It was first discovered by a French traveller 
in Tasmania in 1884. He noticed at the summit 
of one of the Eucalyptus gum trees, which was 
about 250 feet high, a peculiar formation, which 
further examination showed to be a hive of bees. 
The tree was cut down and the honey thus 
obtained. The bee was a black species, smaller 
than the common bee of Europe and America, 
but with a larger proboscis. 

A kind of honey is obtained from the neighbor- 
hood of Trebizonde, which acts as a narcotic on 
all who partake of it, followed by strong excite- 
ment and poisonous effects. An analysis of this 
honey, and experiments on animals made with 
its ingredients, have led to inquiries as to the 
plants which are common in the places where it 
is collected ; and it has thus been ascertained 
that the bees gathered it from a poisonous plant, 
of whose character the honey partakes. 

Chambers’s Journal, from which the preceding 
statements have been condensed, says there are 
now known many honeys “containing either 
tonic properties or peculiar odors, which have 
been traced to the bees frequenting a certain 
plant: for instance, the Narboune honey owes 
its peculiar flavor to the Rosemary, which grows 
so profusely in the neighborhood.” 


Instinct of a Deer—An old Adirondack guide 
related that on one occasion he saw a number 
of deer feeding, and heard in the distance the 
baying of a hound. As the voice of the hound 
drew nearer, one of the deer raised his head and 
seemed to be listening very intently ; when he 
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quickly drew off from the others, and slowly 
increased his distance from his companions, 
from time to time throwing back his head in 
order to catch every sound of the nearer ap- 
proach of the hound. Presently he trotted 
away and drew out of sight, when soon came 
the unerring animal on his trail, passing almost 
in sight of the other deer, but causing very little 
excitement and no hurry.—Forest and Stream. 


—_—_—__.—¢-¢ 


Items, 


Exposure of Spiritualism.—Many years ago the 

rformances of the Fox sisters, especially certain 
rappings which they produced, and which were 
daimed to proceed from spiritual influences, made 
agreat sensation ; and many persons were induced 
toadmit the truth of their pretended discoveries. 
Margaretta Fox, now the widow of Kane, the Arctic 
explorer, and her sister, have recently made a 
public confession that these raps were made by a 
motion of the toe, and had no connection with the 
spirit-world. She read her confession before a great 
multitude in the Academy of Music, and afterwards 
— raps loud enough to be heard all over the 
hall. 

The Editor of the Christian Advocate says that 
several years ago, in company with some others, he 
tested her performances, and ascertained how her 
raps were made, “yet the spiritualists will not be 
undeceived. The only value of such exposures is 
to warn those whose brains are not already addled.” 

It is too often the case that great credulity on 
some subjects, is associated with scepticism or un- 
belief of the most essential truths. 


Giving up the use of Tobacco.—A writer in The 
American Register, of Paris, says that “the King of 
Italy is known for his temperance in all things ex- 
cept smoking. He isan exceedingly small eater, and 
as to drink his guests may have it in plenty, but his 
own favorite ‘ tipple’ is water. His once great weak- 
ness was a good cigar. In this respect he had 
abused himself until his nerves had begun to suffer; 
he had asthmatic turns, could sleep but little, and 
then had to be propped up by plenty of pillows. 
Some weeks ago his physician told him what was 
the matter, and King Humbert said: ‘‘ From this 
day forth I will not smoke another cigar, or any 
thing in the shape of tobacco.” The result has been 
amost noticeable improvement in his health. King 
Humbert is a man of iron will, and no one doubts 
that he will keep his pledge to the end of life.” 


Victor Hugo on War.—In a speech delivered at 
on Exhibition in Paris, Victor Hugo 
said :— 

“Tf to kill is a crime, to kill much cannot be an 
extenuating circumstance. If to steal is a disgrace, 
torob a nation cannot be a glory. Ze Deums are of 
mall significance here; homicide is homicide; 
bloodshed is bloodshed; it alters nothing to call 
one’s-self Cresar or Napoleon; in the eyes of the 
ternal God, a murderer is not changed in character 
because, instead of a hangman’s cap, there is placed 
on his head an emperor’s crown. Ah! my friends, 
lett us proclaim absolute verities! Let us dishonor 
war! No; bloody glory does not exist. No; it is 
not good, and it is not honorable, to make corpses. 
No, it cannot be that life should travail for death. 
No,O mothers who surrounds me, it cannot be that 
war, the thief, is to continue to seize and immolate 
jour offspring! No, it cannot be that women are 
to bear children in anguish; that men are to be 

mm; that communities are to plow and sow ; that 

@ peasant is to fertilize the fields, and workmen 
tarich the cities ; that thinkers are to meditate, and 
instructors to teach; that industry is to perform its 
marvels ; that genius is to accomplish its prodigies ; 
that the vast human activity is to multiply, in the 
presence of the starry heavens, its efforts and crea- 
lions, in order to produce that frightful international 
exhibition which is called a field of battle! 


Public Schools must not be Denominational.—The 
port for 1888 of the Superintendent of Public 
struction for the State of New York, contains one 
*xtremely interesting case that deserves attention 
vhich it has not received ; and it may indicate what 


may be done in similar cases. St. Raphael’s Cath- 
olic Church in Suspension Bridge has had a parish 
school for twenty years. In 1885, the church asked 
the Board of Education of the school district to take 
this school under its care and maintenance, and 
allow the Sisters in charge to be continued as 
teachers. This was granted, and the school was con- 
tinued as before, under Sisters in their garb, but at 
the public expense, the Board leasing the building 
from the church at a rental of a dollar a year. The 
Acting State Superintendent decided, in 1886, that 
such an arrangement was an illegal discrimination 
in favor of a certain class, and void. Thereupon, 
some minor change was made in the arrangements, 
and the lease continued for five years. Another ap- 

eal was made to the Superintendent, Andrew 8. 

raper, and his decision is reported. He decides 
that there has been in this case a decided discrim- 
ination in favor of the Catholic Church in appoint- 
ing first three Sisters of one order, and then two 
others of the same order, they dressing in the garb 
of their order, with beads and crucifix, and bein 
addressed as “Sister Mary,” “Sister Martha,” &c. 
He says: 

“The conclusion is irresistible that these things 
may constitute a much stronger sectarian or denom- 
inational influence over the minds of children than 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer or the reading 
of the Scriptures at the opening of the schools ; oul 
yet these things have been prohibited, whenever 
objection has been offered, by the rulings of this 
Department from the earliest days, because of the 
purpose enshrined in the hearts of the people and 
embedded in the fundamental law of the State, that 
the public school system shall be kept altogether 
free from matters not essential to its primary pur- 
pose and dangerous to its harmony and efficiency.” 

Accordingly he ordered that within fifteen days 
the teachers should put off their religious costume, 
and that they should be addressed by their names. 

This the teachers would not do, and within the 
time the anomaly of a sectarian school as a public 
school ceased to exist.— The Independent. 


Public Meetings.—Two public meetings were held 
on the afternoon of First-day, the 21st of Tenth 
Month, of the same general character as those re- 
cently noticed in THE FRIEND, by authority of the 
Committees of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings. 
They were both well attended—that at Vincent- 
Town, N. J., was very crowded, the aisles and all 
available space being occupied as well as the benches. 
It was a source of encouragement to notice the readi- 
ness with which the people in that neighborhood 
responded to the invitations extended. 

The other meeting referred to was held in Kennet 
Square, Chester Co., Pa.; and it also was well at- 
tended. The house built by Hicksite Friends in that 
place had been kindly offered by them as the most 
suitable building to accommodate the people; and 
in it the meeting was held. The covering of solemn 

uiet, which is so grateful to those who are en- 
Convniinn to draw near in spirit to the Lord, was 
spread over the assembly; and was maintained in 
good measure to the close of the meeting during 
the intervals between the vocal exercises. The sub- 
jects that were most prominently brought to view 
by those who spoke, were the doctrine of the atone- 
ment by Christ, and the nature and preciousness of 
true worship, “in spirit and in truth.” 

So far as could be judged, the meeting was gener- 
ally satisfactory to those who assembled; as well as 
to the Friends who were instrumental in having it 
appointed. 

As has often been done in such cases, the oppor- 
tunity was embraced at the close, of distributing to 
those who desired to receive them, copies of ex- 
tracts from the doctrinal writings of William Penn, 
George Fox, and others ; these were received with 
much openness. 

A Returned Cannon-Ball.—In 1775, a British man- 
of-war, lying in the Mystic River, threw a cannon- 
ball at the little American army intrenched on 
Bunker Hill. The ship threw more than one ball, 
but this particular one was picked up after the fight 
and saved. In 1888, at the 250th anniversary of the 
Boston ancient Artillery Company, this veritable 
ball was returned to a party of British artillerymen 
who had come over to help celebrate the occasion. 
















































































































The presentation was made at the dinner by Colonel 
Walker. “I hold in my hand,” said Colonel Walker, 
“a cannon-ball thrown by a British ship-of-war at 
the patriot army on Bunker Hill, June 17th, 1775. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Hassam, who gives it 
to this company to present to you, I give it to you 
to carry home as a memento (handing the cannon- 
ball to Major Durrand amid hearty cheers and ap- 
plause). It was thrown at usin war. We give it 
to you in peace as a token of the amity which lives 
to-day between our great nations, and which we all 
pray may liveforever.” “ There is time for wonder- 
ful changes in a hundred years,” says the New- 
haven Palladium, in commenting on the above. 
“Tt would have given the grizzled old-fighters of 
the British war-ship a queer feeling if they could 
have known, when they ‘touched her off, and sent 
that ball screeching at the Yankee breastworks 
that a hundred years later the ball would be handed 
back over a friendly dinner table as a token of 
amity and concord between the two greatest and 
most enlightened powers of the earth.”—Army and 
Navy Register, New York. 


THE FRIEND. 
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We have received a communication designed to 
be inserted in THE FRrEnpD, entitled “ Thoughts 
in a Friends’ Meeting-House”’—the writer of 
which is altogether unknown to us. He ap- 
pears not to be a member of our Society. It 
has caused some thoughtfulness, from a desire 
to avoid giving offence to any; especially as we 
have reason to believe that among those called 
“ Hicksite Friends” there are some who accept 
the Scripture testimony that “God was m Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself,” and that 
our Saviour was far more than merely an emi- 
nently-gifted man. Indeed, the testimony .of 
Scripture in this respect is so plain and often re- 
peated, that we do not see how any one can reject 
this doctrine, unless they also reject the authority 
of the Scriptures. 

But it is very evident, and we suppose few or 
none of their more intelligent members would 
deny the statement of J.S. W., that “asa society 
they do not acknowledge the Divinity of Christ.” 
On this point of doctrine they allow their minis- 
ters to hold and to preach whatever opinion 
they choose; and this freedom is defended as a 
laudable exercise of Christian liberty. The pages 
of The Friends’ Intelligencer, published in the 
interests of their Society, furnish evidence that 
some of their preachers hold some doctrines very 
inconsistent with those that were maintained by 
our early Friends, and that the publication of 
their sentiments does not prevent their being in 
good standing among their fellow-members. 

As the article referred to appears to have been 
written under a degree of religious concern, we 
have felt best satisfied to insert itin Tae Frrenp. 
It will be found in another part of our columns. 
In publishing it, we have no unkind feeling 
towards those of whose meetings it speaks; for 
we have a sincere respect for them as intelli- 
gent men and useful citizens; who hold many 
testimonies in common with ourselves, and who 
retain their attachment to the precious truth, 
that it is the Grace of God, the Divine Power 
and Spirit operating on the heart of man, which 
lies at the foundation of all practical religion. 
We would that all, both among ourselves, and 
our brethren who have been divided from us, 
could heartily adopt the language which John 
Banks uses as expressing the views of Friends 
in those early days: “We as truly believe in 
that same Christ, who laid down his body and 
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took it up again, as in his Light within ; and we 
have benefit to salvation by the one as well as 
the other; and of both, they being one; and are 
willing to lay hold of every help and means, 
God, in and through Jesus Christ, has ordained 
for our salvation.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—On the 30th ultimo, by direction 
of the President, Secretary Bayard informed Lord 
Sackville, the British Minister, that “for causes here- 
tofore made known to Her Majesty’s Government, his 
continuance in his present official position in the 
United States is no longer acceptable to this Govern- 
ment, and would consequently be detrimental to the 
relations between the two countries.” 

The public debt statement shows a reduction during 
Tenth Month of $4,585,619. Total cash in the Trea- 
sury, $624,304,487. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided 
that the Legislature has the power to grant the taking 
of water from ponds without compensation to those 
who have hitherto used the water for furnishing power. 

Judge Lawrence, in New York, has granted an in- 
junction restraining election officers from receiving 
votes at different times of the day from any one of the 
voters. The Judge holds that a citizen can approach 
the poll but once for the purpose of voting. 

It has been discovered that the water of Mono Lake 
makes an excellent wool cleanser, and during the past 
week one of the largest wool buyers of San Francisco 
has been up looking after the same. 

A telegram from the Lick observatory, in California, 
announced the discovery, by Barnard, of another 
comet, the second discovered by him in less than two 
months. It was in right ascension 9 hours 43 minutes 
22 seconds, declination south 15 degrees 19 minutes. 
It has a faint tail, with a slow motion northeast. 

A party of hunters in Colorado have discovered on 
Rifle Creek, 25 miles from Glenwood Springs, Colo- 
rado, a wonderful waterfall. It is supposed to have 
never been visited by white men before. The stream 
spreads out to a width of 300 feet at the trunk, and the 


water glides over the rocky edge, spreading out into a 
thin sheet as it falls a distance of 150 feet to the bot- 
tom of the canon directly underneath. 

Between two and three tons of nitro-glycerine stored 
in a magazine near Shannopin, Pa., an old town 12 
miles from Pittsburg, exploded at an early hour on the 


morning of the 5th instant. The magazine belonged 
to the Torpedo Company of Delaware. The cause of 
the explosion is unknown. The concussion shook the 
very foundations of houses between Rochester and 
Pittsburg. ‘The earth was torn up for a distance of 500 
‘yards ; trees an eighth of a mile away were rent asun- 
der and many houses were wrecked. The residences 
of George and William Wilson and Thomas McCoy, 
situated a half-mile away, were completely shattered, 
and the occupants thrown through the windows. For- 
tunately they were not seriously injured, and, as far as 
can be ascertained, no one was killed. 

For the week ending Eleventh Month 5th, there 
were reported 221 new cases and 14 deaths of yellow 
fever, at Jacksonville, Florida. The disease continues 
to find victims at Decatur, Enterprise, Gainesville and 
a few other places. 

Captain Kennedy, of the ship Creedmore, which ar- 
rived at New York on the Ist inst. from Manilla, re- 
ported that he had landed at Barbadoes the captain 
and part of the crew of the ship Earl Wemyss, which 
had been in collision with the British ship Ardeneaple, 
and which sank immediately after, carrying down six- 
teen persons, including the captain’s wife and three 
children. 

Governor West, of Utah, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of the Interior, estimates the population of 
the Territory at 210,000, an increase of 66,000 since 
1880. The assessed taxable valuation is stated to be 
$46,379,073, an increase of about $11,000 during the 
year. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 323, a de- 
crease of 13 as compared with the previous week, and 
an increase of 9 over the corresponding week last year. 
Of the whole number 152 were males and 171 females : 
50 died of consumption ; 26 of pneumonia; 19 of dis- 
eases of the heart; 18 of old age; 15 of convulsions; 
15 of typhoid fever; 11 of scarlet fever; 11 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 10 of diphtheria and 10 of de- 
bility. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, reg., 1074; coupon, 108}; 
4’s, 1274; currency 6’s, 12] a 131. 


Cotton sold in a small way to spinners 10} cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Feed was dull and unchanged. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Winter bran ranged from $16 to $17 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super- 
fine, $3.85 a $4; do., do., extras, $4 a $4.25; No.2 winter 
family, $4.37} a $4.75; Pennsylvania family, $5 a 
$5.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $5.25 a $5.85; 
Ohio, clear, $5 a $5.50; do., straight, $5.50 a $5.85; 
Indiana, clear, $5 a $5.50; do., straight, $5.50 a $5.85 ; 
St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $5 a $5.50; do. 
do., straight, $5.50 a $5.85; winter patent, fair to 
choice, $6 a $7; Minnesota, clear, $5 a $5.85; do., 
straight, $6 a $6.50; do., patent, $6.75 a $7.25. Rye 
flour was quiet at $4.10 a $4.12} per barrel. Buck- 
wheat flour was dull at $3 a $3.25 per 100 pounds for 
new. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.05 a $1.05}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 483 a 49} cts. 
No. .2 white oats, 32} a 32} cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 43 cts.; 
medium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2 
a 3} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 43 a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 43 cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 2a3 cts. Lambs, 3 a 64 
cts. A few very common sheep sold for 50c. a head. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagos, 84 a 8} cts; Westerns, 7} a 
8 cts.; a few common western, 7} cts.; State, 7 a 73 
cts. 

Forricn.—The dismissal of Lord Sackville by the 
American Government, is severely commented upon 
by the British press. Some of the London papers ad- 
vise as a retaliatory measure, that Minister Phelps be 
dismissed by the British Government. May the friends 
of peace be wisely directed to use their influence in a 
way that will conduce to that brotherly forbearance 
and comity between Great Britain and this country, 
which becomes the professed followers of the Prince of 
Peace. 

London, Eleventh Mo. 4th.—The Norwegian Bark 
Nor, Captain Bjonness, from New York, Tenth Mo. 
2nd, for Stettin, collided with and sank the steamer 
Saxmundham off Cowes. Twenty-two persons are miss- 
ing and are supposed to have been drowned. Eight 
survivors have landed at Weymouth. The Nor was 
abandoned. Her crew have landed at Portland. 

A cablegram has been received in Boston, announc- 
ing the discovery, on the 31st ultimo, of asteroid No. 
281, by D. Palisa, of Vienna. It is of the twelfth 
magnitude. 

Couriers arriving at Zanzibar on the 2nd instant, 
from Tabora, bring direct news from the Stanley ex- 
pedition, a portion of which was met at the end of 
Eleventh Month, 1887, by Arabs trading between 
Lakes Victoria Nyanza and Nzige and Tabora. These 
Arabs met Stanley’s rear guard at a point west of Albert 
Nyanza, southeast of Sanga, just as the expedition was 
preparing to cross swamps, caused by the radiation of 
streams that were found in that country. The Arabs 
did not see Stanley. The detachment seen consisted 
of 30 men. They stated that Stanley was two days 
ahead. The expedition had suffered greatly on the 
march through a thick forest, where it was impossible 
to advance more than a mile and a quarter daily. 
They had also suffered in the marshes, where many 
had disappeared or died. Forty were drowned in 
crossing a great river flowing from east to west. One 
white man had died. The Arabs estimate the total 
strength of the expedition, after all losses, at 250 men. 
The health of Stanley was then good. The Arabs were 
of the opinion that the expedition was still strong 
enough to reach Wadelai. 

The Catholics of Australia and India have presented 
the Pope with $1,000,000. 

The police authorities of St. Petersburg have given 
notice that Jews will not be allowed to change their 
names or to reside in the capital without a permit. 

The harbor of St. Petersburg is covered with thick 
ice, closing navigation. 

A eablegram from Port au Prince, received in New 
York on the 3lst ult., announced the capture by the 
IIaytien man-of-war L’Ouverture, off Cape Haytien, 
of the British schooner Alta, which left New York 
about the 19th ult. with a heavy cargo of arms and 
ammunition. The Alta cleared for Antwerp. 

K. Kikuchi, of Osaka, and K. Abe, of Tokio, Japan, 
are in Chicago. They have been to England to pur- 
chase machinery for cotton and woollen mills, to be 
erected in their respective cities. Kikuchi says he 
will employ about 500 persons in his cotton mill, pay- 
ing girls 10 cents a day, and the most skillful men 30 
cents a day. He will get the principal part of his raw 
material from China, but some of an inferior quality 
is grown in Japan. 


NOTICES. 


ConcoRD QUARTERLY MEEtTING.—For the accom- 
modation of Friends attending Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, a special train will run from West Chester to 
Media on Third-day, the 13th instant, leaving West 
Chester at 9 o’clock A. M., and stopping at intermediate 
stations to take on passengers, about twenty minutes 
ahead of the regular train. 


Sirvation WANTED.—A young Friend, with some 
experience, desires a position in a Grocery Store. 

Address J. J. WALKER, care of G. A. Milne, 480 
North Fifth St., Philada. 


MARRIED, on Fifth-day, Tenth Mo. 18th, 1888, at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, West Chester, Pa., JonatHan 
C., son of William H. Hare, of Nansemond Co,, Va., 


to Lypra T., daughter of Philena S. and the late 
Nathan S. Yarnall. 
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Diep, in Salem, New Jersey, on the 27th of Ninth 
Mo. 1888, GEorGE ABBOTT, in the 72d year of his age, 
«a member and elder of Salem Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J. In early life this dear Friend sought 
to know the God of his fathers, and desired to serve 
Him with a perfect heart and a willing mind. He be- 
came warmly attached to the doctrines and testimonies 
ever held by Friends, and often commended their ex- 
cellence to others. In seasons of trial and close prov- 
ing which marked his mature years, he evinced Chris- 
tian fortitude and a meek submission to the Divine 
will; thus manifesting his foundation to be the Rock 
of Ages, against which the storms of Time do beat in 
vain. In the decline of life and near its close, his only 
hope of salvation was in the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, his precious Saviour, whose peace was the crown- 
ing blessing of his life. 

, Tenth Mo. 3rd, 1888, at her residence, Buck 
Horn, Columbia Co., Pa., JANE Betz, in the 71st year 
of her age, a member of Fishing Creek Preparative, 
and Muncy Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 11th of Tenth Month, 1888, at his resi- 
dence in Moorestown, N.J., Dr. JoseEpH WARRINGTON, 
an esteemed member of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J., in the 84th year of his age. He was 
for many years engaged as a physician in Philadelphia, 
and after retiring from active practice, he continued 
to feel a warm interest in the community in which he 
resided, which extended to all classes of his fellow 
citizens. As old age approached he evinced an in- 
creasing concern to be prepared for the solemn change 
which awaited him; and before the end came he was 
favored to feel that his sins were forgiven ; so that in 
the last conflicts of nature he could say, that his dis- 
tress was only that of the body. 

at Wellington, Tenth Month 16th, 1888, 
Desoran Brown, widow of Thomas M. Brown, aged 
84 years, 9 months and 2 days, a consistent and 
valuable member of West Lake Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Although many years an invalid unable to 
get out to meeting; yet her spirit was clothed with 
meekness and charity, and she was a pattern of pa- 
tience and resignation, so that all who visited her 
could.feel that she was teaching them a lesson of faith 
and love. Her funeral was held in the Friends’ new 
meeting-house at Wellington, and was largely attended, 
and atime of Divine favor. The words were quoted, 
“Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from hence forth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors ; and their works do follow them.” 
Of such as these it was said. Rev. xiv. 12: “ Hereis 
the patience of the saints ; here are they that keep the 
commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus.” 

—, at the residence of her son, Dr. Gustavus 
North, Springville, Iowa, Tenth Month 20th, 1888, 
EvizABeTu, wife of Jesse North, aged 75 years, 6 
months and 8 days, a member of Springville Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, and Hickory Grove Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends. This beloved Friend had been 
an invalid for several years, but able to be around 
most of the time until within two weeks of her close. 
She was patient to the last, bid her family farewell, 
and her earnest desire was for them all to meet her 
in heaven. The light of her example shone brighter 
and brighter, leaving those that mourn her loss an in- 
centive to press on and follow her as she endeavo 
to follow Christ, that they too may enter in to the rest 
prepared for the people of God, as it is believed her 
purified spirit has done. She leaves an aged husba 
and four children to mourn her loss. 

WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 

No, 422 Walnut Street. 





